


CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME! 
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AT LONG BEACH, these high school 

oarsmen take their workouts before a back- 

SO { } THE RN { ALIFORNIA ground of oil derricks. The region is rich in oil. 
ROM Los Angeles south to the Mexican border and north through Santa 
Barbara stretches the wonderland of Southern California. Here 212 million 
people live, and for the most part they live well. One thing, they know how to bal- 
ance work with play. Their surroundings are fruit orchards and vegetable farms, 


with a generous sprinkling of tennis courts. Their native costume is the bathing 
suit. Their favorite beverage is orange juice (all you can drink for a nickel!). 
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CALIFORNIA leads the nation in grape 
production. This farmer (above) proudly dis 
plays a bunch of mission grapes from his vine- 
yard in Kent County. Southern California. 














ORANGES are dirt cheap at roadside 
stands. The price varies. depending on quality 
of oranges and size of the crop 

As numerous as orange stands are the odd 
shaped eating places along the highways. 
See photo below: alse photo on page 13. 
In Hollywood (right) Deanna Durbin makes 
her new film, “Three Smart Girls Grow Up.’ 
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The Wonders 
Of California 


AVE you ever met a Califor- 
= nian? If so, you know about 
the California climate, be- 
cause that’s the first thing Califor- 
nians talk about. And they have 
every reason to, for the California 
climate is something very special in 


U.S. weather. 
Californians are a sun-kissed peo- 
ple. The sun shines so much and so 
—_ 


brightly that you can get a tan sum- 
mer or winter. Of course it’s hotter 
in Southern California, where they 
advertise “the sun shines 355 days 
out of the year.” 

There are exceptions to all state- 
ments about the weather in Cali- 
fornia. It gets cold there, even in 
Southern California. But a New Eng- 
lander wouldn’t call it cold. 

An uncle of ours went to live in 
San Diego, which is south of Los An- 
geles. After a few weeks of the win- 
ter season, he complained of the cold. 
Southern Californians don’t expect a 
long stretch of- cold, so they aren’t 
prepared for it. If a cold spell stays 
for a week or two, they say Nature 
is playing a prank on them. 


Carry a Hot Water Bottle 


: In San Francisco there is another 
: variety of California climate. Sum- 
: mer or winter, women never put 
away their furs. There’s no telling 

when they might need them. 
If you go to the Golden Gate Ex- 
position at San Francisco this sum- 


mer, don’t expect to do much bath- 
ing in the ocean. It’s a little too chilly, 
even in July and August. You will 
find lots of people sitting on the sand 
beaches, getting a good coat of tan, 
and watching the ocean. But few of 
them will go in the water. But far- 
ther south, on Santa Barbara’s beau- 
tiful beach (backed by the foothills 
of the Santa Yuez Mountains), you 
are in a bather’s paradise. 

That’s how the weather goes in 
California—lots of sunshine every- 
where, but variations in heat and 
cold depending on whether you are 
near the desert or the mountains. 

The hot sands of the Mojave Des- 
ert warm the winds for Los Angeles 
and points south. But the evenings 
are cool. It will be a blistering July 
day in Los Angeles. But as soon as 
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EVERYTHING Under the Sun 
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Old Smiling Sol goes down over the 
ocean, it’s as though someone had let 
loose a million refrigerators. Makes 
it nice for sleeping. 

We are sorry to have bothered you 
with all this about the weather. Or- 
dinarily the weather is a dull sub- 
ject. But in writing about California 
you've got to start with the sunrise, 
keep going with the sunshine, and 
stop only when the sun has set. This 
is because the sunshine is California’s 
greatest natural resource. So we start 
from there, and go on- 

Please turn back to page 3 and note 
the headline over this article. Every- 
THING UNDER THE SUN, it says. Well, 
what is it all? 

In natural resources and the beau- 
ties and pranks of Nature, California 
has a batting average as high as any 
Rocky Mountain State. 

California has the highest spot in 
the U.S.A., and also the lowest spot. 
What makes this all the more inter- 
esting is that the high spot (the peak 
of Mt. Whitney, 14,800 feet) is with- 
in sight of the lowest spot (Death 
Valley, 276 feet below sea level). 

One of the thrills of a lifetime is 
to start driving south from Oregon on 


U.S. Route 101, in an open car. Sud- 
denly you become an insect among 
giants. You are moving among the 
giant Redwoods, the world’s tallest 
trees. They come upon you unan- 
nounced, and at first you can hardly 
believe your eyes. On and on you 
drive through this Redwood Empire, 
and soon you get used to being an in- 
sect. Later you are glad to learn that 
there is a law saying that no more 
redwoods can be cut down. That 
makes you feel better about leaving 
them, and putting on speed for your 
entrance into San Francisco. You 
used to have to take a ferry to get 
across the bay into the city. But now 
you ride in royally across the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge. 


GOLD 
Yellow and Black 


The leading families of California 
like to be able to say that their par- 
ents were “forty-niners.” 1848 was 
the year when gold was found at 
Sutter’s Mill near Sacramento. The 
news did not reach the east for many 
months but the next year, people 
scrambled wildly from all over the 





world to seek the reddish metal. 
Those first arrivals who remained to 
live in California were known as 
“forty - niners.”’ Eighty millions of 
dollars worth of gold was panned in 
California’s streams and dug or 
washed out of its hills in 1855. Cali- 
fornia still leads the states in the pro- 
duction of gold, putting out $44,000,- 
000 worth in 1937. But the yellow 
gold of California is smal! potatoes 
compared to its black gold. 

“Black gold” is a story-writer’s 
word for oil, crude petroleum. At 
Bakersfield, California, is one of the 
greatest oil pools in the world. Crude 
oil accounts for half of California’s 
annual output of $444 million dol- 
lars worth of minerals. Natural gas 
and natural gasoline, which always 
go with an oil field, account for an- 
other one-fourth of California’s min- 
eral output. Next in importance 
comes gold, cement, clay, stone, and 
sand and gravel. 

California is second only to Texas 
in oil production. It leads all other 
states in producing borates, chromite, 
diatomite, gold, iodine, mercury, nat- 
ural gasoline, sand and gravel, and 
sodium salts. 





ACROSS THE BAY from San Francisco to Oakland leaps the 
great San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge (numbered 2 in photo below). 
Note the serpentine viaduct in the foreground, by which you approach 
the bridge from San Francisco. The Bridge enters a tunnel on Yerba 
Buena Island, connecting with the other span which leads directly 
into Oakland (4). No. 1 is man-made Treasure Island, site of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, recently opened. Note ferryboat com- 
ing in from Treasure Island. Note also Treasure Island's highway 


connection with Yerba Buena Island and the Bridge. No. 3 indicates 
the Berkeley Hills, below which nestles the University of California. 
Compare these points of interest with other view of them, taken from 
plane above the Golden Gate Bridge (photo on opposite page). No. 5 
in that photo is Alcatraz, the rocky island 12 miles off shore, where 
the U. S. Government maintains its strongest prison. Legend has it that 
this island was used as a prison by the Spaniards shortly after Ayala 


sailed through the Golden Gate on his voyage of discovery in 1775. 
‘ ifernia Toll Bridge Authority 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Cable Cars, 14 Hills, 2 Great Bridges 


S a visitor to San Francisco, first thing you would notice are the 
hill-climbing streetcars. From the downtown business section, 
these cars whisk you up the city’s 14 hills. Because the climb is so steep, 
cable cars are used. These are cars pulled along by a continuous mov- 
ing cable, running under a third rail between the tracks. Photo at right 
shows the steep hill up Powell Street, with cable cars going and com- 
ing. At the bottom of the hill, the cars are turned on a hand turn-table 
for the trip back up the hill. The motorman gets out and swings the 
car around by pulling on one end of it. (See photo below.) Note that 
only half the car is enclosed. 
@ Next thing you'd like about San Francisco is the view from the top 
of these hills. San Francisco is proud of that view. The whole city seems 
to spread out from under your feet. You see the waterfront on three 
sides, and two magnificent bridges leading to other cities like Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, Richmond, Sausalito, and Piedmont. 
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LET US leave the mountain-goat cable car, 
and take a plane for an eagle’s-eye view of 
the city. Flying directly over the Golden 
Gate and the largest single-span suspension 
bridge in the world, we snap the photo 
shown below. How white the bridge gleams 
against the dark green water! What a grace- 
ful structure it is! @ Note that our artist 
has put in some numbers. These correspond 
to the same numbers of photo on opposite 
page. See the explanation there. Note in 
photo below U. S. Pacific fleet at anchor be- 
yond the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
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GERMANY’'S THREAT TO PEACE 


Hitler Breaks Promise 
He Made at Munich 


While Germany was taking over the 


Czecho-Slovakian provinces of Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Slovakia on 
March 15th and 16th, (see map on op- 
posite page), Hungary rushed troops 
into the province known as Carpatho- 
Ukraine 

There, near the little town of Sevluz, 
Hungarian troops met resistance from 
Ukrainian soldiers. The fighting was 
brisk, but the Hungarians’ superior 
power gave them command of 
the situation 

An American reporter, who 
had been observing the incident 
in Sevluz, was walking back to 
his hotel when he noticed a doc- 
tor changing a sign on his front 
door. When the doctor had fin- 
ished nailing up the sign, he 
told the reporter that it was the 
fifth time he had changed the 
sign since the World War. First 


the sign had been printed in 
Hungarian, then Czech. then 
Ruthenian then Ukrainian 


Now he was changing it back 
to Hungarian again. The town 
was now again a part of Hun- 


Parry 


National Pride 
This story illustrates how the 
different people of central Eu- 
rope try to dominate one an- 
other. Each group has its own 
language, and traditions, and 
along with them a strong feel- 








Slovakia, and Carpatho-Ukraine (also 
called Ruthenia). 

In Bohemia and Moravia most of the 
people are Czechs. But in those prov- 
inces near the German and former 
Austrian borders, in the region known 
as Sudetenland, the people are mostly 
of German origin. 

The province of Slovakia is peopled 
by Slovaks, who have their own lan- 
guage. The Slovaks are very much like 
the Czechs in their customs and be- 
liefs. 


The province of Carpatho-Ukraine, 








ing of national pride. This 
makes one group think that it is 
“bette! than the otners 


If one group becomes powel! 
ful and succeeds in gaining govern- 
ment control over smaller and weaker 
groups, the powerful group (nation) 
then tries to make the weaker ones use 


the language of the nation in control 
The strong nation will pass laws re 
quiring schools to teach the one lan- 


guage, and w yrder all public signs to 
be printed in that language 


But the strong nation does not always 


succeed in forcing the conquered 
groups to give up their native language 
Small gre ul will stubbornly resist 
effort t kil thei inguage and 

f ancient ture (Ww of living) 
I ougn tne e 1 veak to free 
themselve from the rule of the strong 
nation, they will be strong in their bit- 
terness toward that natio! 

Czecho-Slovakia was ition that 
believed in giving the different people 
under its flag a measure of self-govern- 
ment ; 1 treeaom to use thelr native 

gu é ( ( Slo had four 
main f ce Bohemi: Moravia, 
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“Don't buy 


Denys Wortman in the N. Y. World-Telegram 


gets through.” 


at the eastern tip of Czecho-Slovakia, 
is peopled by a mixture including Hun- 
garians, Ukrainians, Ruthenians, Ru- 
manians, Poles, and others. The name 
Carpatho comes from the chain of 
mountains, the Carpathian Mountains, 
which border Carpatho-Ukraine on the 
northeast. 

Long before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, the ancestors of these people occu- 
pied the region of central Europe over 
which Germany now lays claim. For 
centuries the Czechs were a leading 
people of Europe in their strong king- 
dom of Bohemia. Before the World 
War of 1914-1918, Bohemia, Moravia 
and Slovakia were part of the Austria- 
Hungary empire 

At the end of the war, the victorious 
Allies cut up Austria-Hungary. The 
operation resulted in the new inde- 
pendent nations of Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Austria, and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Czecho-Slovakia contained the largest 
mixture of different peoples. 
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a globe for Billie now. Wait until Hitler 





In cutting up Austria-Hungary, the 
Allies wanted to break the power of 
the German-Austrian-Hungarian com- 
bination. 

Though the Allies did not cut up 
Germany into partitions, they took 
some land from Germany and did 
many other things to keep Germany 
weak and poor. 

Fourteen years after the World War, 
Adolph Hitler rose to power in Ger- 
many. Germans followed him because 
he said he would lead Germany back 
to a position of power in Europe. Be 
fore he became head of the German 
government, Hitler wrote out his plans 
in a book called Mein Kampf (My Bat 
tle). Step by step, he told how he 
could lead Germany to greatness. 

First, Hitler built up Germany’s 
army, air force, and navy. This was a 
violation of the Versailles Treaty, 
which ended the World War. The Ver- 
sailles Treaty was the creation 
of the victorious Allies. Since 
they were determined to keep 
Germany weak, the treaty was 
a harsh one. 

So it was not surprising that 
Hitler showed disdain for the 
Versailles Treaty. He went on 
planning to re-arm Germany as 
though the Versailles Treaty 
had never existed 


Seizes Land 

As soon as Hitler had built up 
the German army, navy and 
air force to great strength, he 
began striking out for new ter- 
ritory. An Austrian himself, he 
was eager to annex his native 
land. This was done just about 
a year ago. Austria became a 
part of Germany. The map on 
the opposite page will give you 
the exact date. 

Austrian government leaders 
had tried to get France to come 
Austria’s aid, and _ thus 
frighten off Hitler or make him 
go to war. But France didn’t 
want to risk a war for Austria, 
and Great Britain had no desire 
to save Austria. The feeling in 
England and France seemed to be that, 
since Austria was a German-speaking 
nation, and was located side by side 
with Germany, it was natural for the 
two nations to be under one govern 
ment. 

The big thing that Great Britain 
France, the United States, Russia and 
other nations disliked was Hitler’s 
methods. Hitler became hated because 
he was always threatening to use force 
to gain what he wanted. Like a gang- 
ster in a holdup, he took what he 
wanted at the point of a gun. 

It is this policy of Hitler’s, plus his 
persecution of Jews, Catholics and 
others, which causes the world to dis- 
trust and hate him. 

After Austria, Germany’s next move 
was to seize the German-speaking Su- 
detan area of Czecho-Slovakia. You 
recall that this happened last October. 
Remember the meeting at Munich, in 
Germany? There the leaders of four 
great governments arranged for Ger- 
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GERMANY’S PUSH TO THE EAST. WHAT NEXT? 
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many to take the Sudetan area. These 
four were Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain of Great Britain, Premier Daladier 
of France, Premier Mussolini of Italy, 
and Chancellor Hitler of Germany. 

Czecho-Slovakia was not represent- 
ed at the meeting. Her government 
leaders, including President Benes, (he 
is now teaching in Chicago, U.S.A.) 
were notified of the operation by tele- 
phone. 

At the Munich meeting, Hitler made 
a promise. Many times before he had 
made promises which he did not keep. 
But this time Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain and Premier Daladier seemed 
to believe his promise. Hitler’s promise 
was that the Sudetanland was all that 
Germany wanted. It would be the end 
of Germany’s demands in Central 
Europe, Hitler said 

When news of Hitler's promise 
flashed through the world, a great 
many skeptical people raised their eye- 
brows. Was his word good this time? 

The answer came five months and 
two weeks later. On March 15th, 1939, 
German troops, accompanied by Hitler 
himself, marched into Prague, capital 
of what was, the day before, Czecho- 
Slovakia. Hitler’s officials took charge 
of the government of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. Next day they took charge of 
Slovakia. Thus ended Czecho-Slovakia. 
Not a shot was fired 

No resistance was offered by the 
Czechs because they saw how futile it 
would be. Germany’s jaggernaut of an 
army and her tremendous air force 
could have made mash of the Czechs, 


APRIL I, 1939 


already weakened by the loss of Su- 
detenland. 

So when Hitler and his troops pa- 
raded in the manner of conquerors 
through the streets of ancient Prague, 
patriotic Czechs could only hiss and 
jeer, and turn their tear-stained faces 
away. They are a proud, freedom-lov- 
ing people—the Czechs. 


Started in Slovakia 

Why did it all happen at the time it 
did — March 15th-16th? The trouble 
started in the province of Slovakia 
For many years there has been a strong 
independence movement in Slovakia 
Under the Czecho-Slovakian govern- 
ment, the province of Slovakia was 
self-governing to a large extent. But 
this was not enough for complete inde- 
pendence. These Slovak independence 
leaders were known as the Hlinka 
party. They had an armed group called 
Hlinka Guards, similar to German 
Nazi Storm-troopers. 

On March 10th, the Hlinka inde- 
pendence movement reached a stage 
where the Czecho-Slovakian govern- 
ment in Prague decided to try to stop 
it. From Prague came orders for the 
Hlinka leaders to give up their govern- 
ment jobs. Premier Joseph Tiso, a 
Catholic priest, had been head of the 
Slovakian government. He was re- 
placed by a man pledged to keep Slo- 
vakia under Czecho - Slovakian gov- 
ernment. 

Premier Tiso appealed to Hitler for 
aid. Hitler saw his chance now to go 
into Czecho-Slovakia and take posses- 


N. Y¥. Times Map 


sion of it. The trouble 
his excuse. 

When Hungary saw Germany mov- 
ing in on Bohemia, Moravia and Slo- 
vakia, the Hungarian government de- 
cided that now was the time to get the 
piece they wanted—the eastern-most 
tip of Czecho-Slovakia, called Car- 
patho-Ukraine. The Hungarian soldiers 
had to fight for it, as you recall. 

Why did Hitler allow Hungary to 
take a piece of Czecho-Slovakia? Hit- 
ler has been courting the friendship of 
Hungary, and has won it. He doesn’t 
object to giving Hungary something, 
because he knows that where Germany 
leads, Hungary will follow. 

How are other nations taking it? 
Rumania, rich in wheat and oil which 
Germany needs, has agreed to “play 
the game” with Hitler. Rumania feels 
that she has more to gain by co-operat- 
ing with Germany than by being Ger- 
many’s enemy. 


in Slovakia was 


Italy, of course, supports Germany’s 
conquest. This is because Italy is 
counting on Germany’s help in the de- 
mands Italy will soon make for some 
of France’s Mediterranean colonies in 
Africa. 

Poland is nervous, because Germany 
may soon demand that Poland give up 
her “corridor” access to the Baltic Sea. 
Lithuania is nervous, too, because her 
region known as Memel has a large 
German - speaking population. Hitler 
has his eyes on Memel. 

Now for the big squawks. England 
and France are furious over the con- 
quest. They had Hitler’s promise that 
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{Continued from preceding page] 


he would leave Czecho-Slovakia as it 
stood following the Treaty of Munich. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain and Pre- 
mier Daladier spoke out strongly 
against Hitler’s latest blow against a 
weaker nation. They are now inviting 
Russia, Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey to a 
conference to form a “bloc” of nations 
to “stop Hitler.” 

The United States was quick to take 
action. Our Government, eager to en- 
courage England and France to take 
action, ordered a 25% increase on the 
duty of German goods imported into 
our country 

This increased duty will kill most of 
Germany’s sales to the United States. 
They amounted to $65,000,000 last year. 

From us Germany has been buying 
only those things she could buy no- 
where else. But even so, it amounted to 
$108,000,000 worth last year. Germany 
will now cut down on this, to show her 
anger over our 25% increase in duty 

Russia, too, protested strongly 
against Germany’s “rule of force.”’ You 
will note by the map that Germany’s 
latest conquests bring her boundarie 
closer to Russia’s. Hitler has often said 
that Germany should have the part of 
Russia known as the Ukraine, which is 
rich in wheat and oil. 


But Russia’s dictator, Stalin, is not 
afraid that Germany will start a war 
with Russia. Russia has a mighty army 
and air force, and Stalin feels that this 
will keep Hitler from taking Russian 
land. Stalin warned England and 
France not to encourage Hitler to act 
against Russia. 


BACKYARD PLANES 


For family use 

Igor Sikorsky, famous airplane de- 
signer, predicted that in the United 
States there would soon be a vast in- 
crease in the construction of light air- 
planes that could land in backyards 
and be used by ordinary citizens. 

They will be direct- lift planes, 
Sikorsky said, capable of making verti- 
cal ascents and landings. 

“It is my opinion that soon we shall 
have at least one-half as many planes 
in the United States as we now have 
automobiles,” Mr. Sikorsky said. He 
made his speech last Monday night be- 
fore a flying conference in Washing- 
ton 

Many problems have to be solved 
before air flivvers will become com- 
mon, but Sikorsky believes that these 
problems are on the way to being 
solved 





| FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Check 10. (Score 2 each. Total 20.) 
(a) icebergs 
(Dd) oranges. 
(c) coconuts. 
(d) sunshine. 
fe) gold 
(f) “black gold.” 
(g) maple sugar. 
(h) alligators 
(i) highest spot in U. S. 


on pages 10, 11, 12. (Score 5 each 


fragrance: (a) small pieces 





READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the } 
blanks, check answers against key on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Check the regions which Hitler has conquered and made a part 
of Germany during the past 13 months. (Score 10 each. Total 30.) 


(a) Australia (b) Austria (c) Lithuania (d) Bohemia-Mo- 

ravia-Slovakia part of Czecho-Slovakia (e) Sudetenland part of 

Czecho-Slovakia (f) Carpatho-Ukraine part of Czecho-Slovakia. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA My Score 


(1I.) Which of the following do you associate with California? 


My Score 

SAN FRANCISCO 
(III.) Check the following cities which are near San Francisco. 
(Score 5 each. Total 30.) 
(a) Los Angeles (b) Seattle (c) Piedmont. (d) Oakland. 

(e) Long Beach. (f) San Diego. (g) Alameda. (h) Berkeley. 
(i) Richmond (j}) Juarez (k) Sausalito 
My Score ———— 
| WORD BUILDER 

(IV.) Check the word in each line which most nearly resembles the 
| first word in the line. The words appear in the story Rolling Wheels 


Total 20.) 


(b) pleasant smell 


(d) flower 

whet: (a) dampen (b) sharpen. (c) stroke (d) grind. 

hesitate: (a) dance (b) jump (c) pause (d) quit. 
sheer: (a) steep (b) smooth (c) fast (d) woolly. 





(j) lowest spot in U. S. 
(k) Redwood forest 

(1) sugar plantations. 
(m) Treasure Island. 
(n) Yosemite 

(o) Sing Sing 

(p) The Gulf Stream. 
(q) Catalina Island. 





(c) prairie grass 
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Douglas Appointed 
To Supreme Court 


The youngest man to sit on the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
since 1811 was named last Monday by 
President Roosevelt to fill the vacancy 
left by the resignation of Justice 
Brandeis. 

The new Justice is William Orville 
Douglas, a “young man of 40” who 
came out of the West to make a success- 
ful career as a lawyer in the East. 

Mr. Douglas has been chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion of the United States Government. 
This Commission, a New Deal creation, 
makes the rules by which the stock ex- 
changes of the country operate. 

Mr. Douglas as a youth lived in 
Yakima, Washington, where his fam- 
ily moved when he was six years old. 
His father was dead, and the Douglas 
family lived close to poverty. Young 
Douglas earned money for the family 
as a newsboy, a farmhand, a junk 
dealer and a sheepherder. 

He graduated from Yakima High 
School, and won a scholarship to Whit- 
man College in Walla Walla, Wash. He 
kept himself in college by working as 
a janitor, fruit picker, and waiter. 

To get a law education, he went to 
Columbia University in New York 
City, arriving with only $6. He tended 
cattle on a freight train in order to get 
to New York. 

After graduating from law school, he 
got a job in a private law firm. Soon he 
was appointed a teacher at Columbia 
Later he taught at Yale University. 

When Joseph P. Kennedy resigned 
as head of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, to become our Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, President Roose- 
velt appointed Mr. Douglas to the job. 
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MOVING MOUNTAIN 
Advanced I ft. each hour 


The Arab prophet, Mohammed, 
coined the saying, “If the mountain 
will not come to Mohammed, Moham- 
med will go to the mountain.” 

If Mohammed had been in California 
last month, he would have said, “If the 
mountain comes to Mohammed, I am 
going to run for my life.” 

Near Gilroy, Calif., a section of a 
mountain a mile wide and 125 feet 
deep was really on the move. For 
nearly a week, it plodded along at the 
rate of a foot an hour. 

The moving mountain was started 
on its path by a slight earthquake. A 
U. S. highway bridge and a stream lay 
across its path, but luckily, the moun- 
tain stopped long before it reached 
them. If the mountain had dammed 
the stream, hundreds of farmers might 
have lost their water supply. 


CANCER TEST 


To detect it early 

For many years, scientists have 
known how to cure cancer in its early 
stages. The difficulty was that cancer 
is often not discovered until the disease 
has reached an advanced condition. As 
a result, cancer is one of the heaviest 
and cruelest killers of mankind 

The glad news broke last month that 
the world may soon have a test for dis- 
covering early cancer. Two scientists, 
Dr. Theodore Elsasser and Professor 
George B. Wallace of the New York 
University College of Medicine, be- 
lieve they have found a way of detect- 
ing cancer in its early stages. Serum 
from the patient is injected into a rab- 
bit. If the patient has no cancer, no 
harm comes to the rabbit. But if the 
patient has cancer, the rabbit will show 
the results of the injection within five 
days. 

Now it only remains to be seen 
whether the test will work often 
enough to be reliable 


BUSY BEAVERS 


Not easily discouraged 

Hancock, Mass., has 483 inhabitants. 
408 are human. 75 are beavers 

The 75 beavers, under protection of 
the law, spend their time building 
dams. The 408 humans spend $150 a 
year to clear away the beaver dams 
when they threaten to flood roads, 
close culverts, and interrupt the wa- 
ter supply. 

One man tried to discourage the 
beavers by placing a lantern in a 
tree. He thought it would scare them. 
Instead, the beavers used the light for 
night work. The dam grew twice as 
fast. 

Another villager, who lost his water 
supply to the beavers, tried to get 
damages from the legislature. While 
his claim was pending, the beavers 
stopped all work. As soon as the claim 
was rejected, the beavers started to 
work again. 
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READING THE NEWS IN CHINATOWN 


cod 


Wide World 
IN SAN FRANCISCO’S CHINATOWN Chinese crowd in front of the bulletin board 
at the office of the Chinese Times, to read the latest reports on the Japanese invasion of China. 
The bulletins are written in Chinese. This photo was taken from inside the newspaper office. 








Palestine Conference 
Ends in Disagreement 


The conference in London, attended 
by Arabs and Jews in an attempt to 
settle their differences in Palestine, 
ended last week with nothing settled. 
(For the background of the problem, 
see March 18th Jr. Schol., page 6.) 

The Arabs demanded that Jewish 
immigration into Palestine be stopped 
at once. The Jews insisted that immi- 
gration must continue so that their 
plans for a national Jewish homeland 
could be carried out, as promised by 
Great Britain in 1927. 

Great Britain now will make up its 
own plan for handling the troublesome 
situation. Great Britain’s plan, soon to 
be announced, will probably limit Jew- 
ish immigration to a certain number 
each year, far below what the Jews 
desire. And it probably will give the 
Arabs representation in the govern- 
ment of Palestine. this representation 
to be according to population. Arabs 
outnumber Jews 2 to 1, so this would 
give the Arabs greater control than it 
would give the Jews. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


To come out this week 

Washington’s cherry trees, which at- 
tract thousands of visitors to the capi- 
tal each year, are scheduled to burst 
forth in their snowy radiance of blos- 
soms this coming week-end 


Reading for Keeps 
Answers to test on opposite page 
ad.) b, d, e. 
IL.) b, d, e, f, i, j, kK, m, n, gq 
(1Il.) ¢, d, g, ‘i, k 


i, 
IV.) pleasant smell, sharpen, pause steep. 


WHITE TOMATOES 


{ppear in California 

E] Tomato Blanco (the white tomato) 
made its bow in California recently. 
This colorless addition to the tomato 
family has been developed after eight 
years of experimentation by Dr. Jonas 
Clark, of Gilroy, Calif. 

“It is absolutely white, about the 
Same size as an ordinary tomato, but 
is much sweeter,” Dr. Clark said. 

California has been the scene of 
many of the great experiments in fruit 
and vegetable growing. The greatest 
of all experimenters was Luther Bur- 
bank, who conducted an experimental 
farm at Santa Rosa, California, from 
1875 to his death in 1926. In the fruit 
line, he introduced many new varieties 
of plums, prunes, cherries, peaches, 
quinces, and nectarines (a cross be- 
tween a peach and a plum). Burbank’s 
experiments included a large variety 
of vegetables. He also developed an 
edible cactus plant for cattle 


CONVOLVOLUS ARVENSIS 


It is choking our farms 


It is hard to imagine anything more 
harmless-looking than the wild morn- 
ing glory, sometimes called bindweed, 
scientifically called convolvolus arven- 
sis. But out in the Great Plains west of 
the 95th meridian, convolvolus is the 
worst weed pest in American agricul- 
ture. Since 1934 it has spread from 7% 
million acres to cover a total of 15 mil- 
lion acres. Its tendrils strangle all liv- 
ing plants within reach. Its roots go 15 
to 25 feet below the surface. Western 
farmers are waging a bitter battle to 
destroy the weed. It often costs as much 
as $50 an acre to clear away bindweed. 
Good farm land can be bought for less. 
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PRIL, 1846. The wagons were 
tinkered and mended and 
greased. Wheels, spokes, hubs, 

beds, tested and made sound. Boxes, 
barrels, and cupboards were stored 
to capacity with food supplies. A bar- 
rel of flour for every member of the 
train. Sugar. Rice. Beans. Granny 
had bought apples during the winte! 
and filled the crocks with apple but- 
ter. 

Wagons fell into line. Twenty there 
were, for Harlans and Lamberts were 
traveling together. Out onto the fer- 
ry boat, across the Missouri... and 
beyond. Muddy roads that had 
sucked their fill of snow-water hung 
to wagon wheels and stayed the go- 
ing. But men had eyes for the beyond 
and not even muddy roads could hold 
them, They merely laughed at mud. 

The children thought but little of 
the road. They were too used to trav- 
eling in rolling wagons by this time. 
Both families had been on the way 
since October—on the way from In- 
diana to California. What a long trek 
it was! And who knew just what to 
expect in that unknown land—Cali- 
fornia? 

had been Father Lambert’s idea 

to make the journey. “It’s the climate 
I like the tell of,” Father said. “Al- 
ways summer time. No snow coverin’ 
the ground. No seein’ the stock shiver 
with the bite of winter. When a man 
comes along under a load of years, 
he thinks about things like that. 
Green grass growin’ in January. I 
aim to have me a farm by the banks 
of a river. Six hundred acres or more. 
Cattle feedin’ on it. An orchard 
growin’. 

Father talked so much about “Cal- 
iforny”’ that soon he persuaded his 

eighbors, the Harlans, to come with 
him to the far-away land. Jerd and 
Betsy Lambert, aged 12 and 10, were 
overjoyed to hear that the Harlans 
were coming too. There seemed to be 
no end of Harlan children — they 
could have fine games and adven- 
tures together along the way. George 
Lambert was too old now to be any 
fun. Why he was a man-—-almost 18 
and very scornful, too, of “children’s 
foolishne is he said 
Ts. Harlan-Lambert caravan had 
first stopped at Independence, Mis- 
souri, a great gathering place for 
folks setting out west. Here they had 
spent the winter, and now that spring 
had come, the wagons rolled once 
more across the prairie 

On the way, the children some- 


This story ‘is from the book, Rolling 
Wheels, by Katherine Grey, and is re- 
printed here by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston, Mass. Copyright 1932. 
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WHEELS 


By Katherine Grey 


times got down from the wagons and 
explored the fields through which 
they passed. They chased butterflies 
and picked wild flowers for hours at 
a time. Every new variety that blos- 
somed was gathered with joy. Lupine 
began to make the earth blue. It be- 
gan to crowd the wild geranium and 
rosinweed. Johnny Harlan knew the 
interesting things to do beyond even 


Jerd Lambert’s knowing and the two: 


were never done with adventuring. 

The next day another train of ten 
wagons arrived. And the following 
day another train. Everybody was 
light-hearted and happy. Each new- 
comer was greeted heartily. Women 
talked together about their prepara- 
tions for the long journey, about 
their children, and about the homes 
they had left. Men told why they had 
chosen to go west, and spoke of the 
hopes they had of happiness and 
prosperity in the new land. 

Californy is the place for me,” 
some said. “There's room enough, 
and us Americans can help each 
other. They say we need never want 
for meat with so much wild game 
everywhere. A man ought to be hap- 
py in a land like that.” 

A train of eight wagons arrived 
with Jonathan Ray as leader. This 
man Ray had been to California and 
had come back to the States to take 
his sisters and other kin out to the 
West. He looked different from other 
men. The West had placed some 
stamp upon him that made him dif- 
ferent. And here was a man who had 
lived in California. ... 


J onathan Ray was a man to listen 
to. He came to Ed Harlan’s campfire 
and squatted down to hold little 


Sudie Harlan in the crook of his arm. 
“I’ve got a little girl like you,” he 
said, “a little girl waitin’ for me in 
Californy.” 

“You like Californy, do you, Mr 
Ray?” 

“Tt’s the finest land ever I saw. 
Great valleys grown waist high with 
wild oats. Good crops of whatever 
you want to plant in the ground. The 
land is unknown to winter time, ex- 
cept where you climb to it in the high 
mountains. They tell of golden ap- 
ples to the south. Oranges. I’ve seen 
nothing of ’em yet.” 

He looked at Jerd staring with 
open mouth. “Lad, I hope you brung 
your fishin’ hooks. Never was such 
fishin’ as in the streams of Cali- 
forny.” 

Jerd was fair limp with the joy of 
it. “I got me some fishin’ tackle. I 
want to hear about the deer and elk.” 

Jonathan Ray spread his lean, 
strong hands to the blaze. ‘Wild 
game all over, starin’ at you as you 
pass. Wild horses, too. Wild geese and 
ducks so thick in winter season you 
can knock ’em over with sticks. I 
trapped and hunted all one sea- 
ae ck 

Ed Harlan hugged his little sons 
close to his knees. “It seems there 
couldn’t be such a land... .” 

Up the valley of Little Blue. Good- 
bye now to the Santa Fe trail and ho, 
for the Platte River! Every day for 
days and weeks the road would fol- 
low along the south bank of the 
Platte, so there would always be the 
certainty of water to drink. Surely 
grass for the cattle would be more 
plentiful along the Platte. Lately the 
grazing had not been good, and 
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The horse galloped wildly, fleeing with 
its load of three from the buffaloes. 


camping places by water were some- 
times too far apart. 

Then the Platte! 

‘Do you call this a river?” 

“T call it a stream of dirty soup. I 
all it sand soup.”’ 

“We'll have to strain it,” Mother 
Lambert said. ‘‘We can’t drink water 
ike this. We can’t use it for cook- 
ng ‘a 

Father said to Mother, “You can 
strain the water so we can use it 
We’ll spend a day or so here. If we 
don’t give the stock more rest, soon 
we'll have none left.” 


A soon as breakfast was finished 
the next morning, Mother Lambert 
brought out a basket. “Here’s a stint 
for Jerd and Betsy. Take the basket 
and go out around and pick sallet 
greens. I saw wild mustard back 
tnere a piece. A good mess of sallet 
greens would help all of us... .” 

Jerd and Betsy set out, the basket 
Jerd was 
not very agreeable that morning. He 
much preferred staying in camp with 
the men. He liked the talk of the men 
and the things with which they 
busied themselves. 

“Hurry along, Betsy,” he urged. 
“You walk as slow as an ox team.’ 

“You want me to travel like an 
antelope,’ Betsy laughed. 

The wild mustard was commenc- 
ing to blossom now, and the gold of 
the bloom led their steps away and 
away. They had to wander far to find 
mustard fit to pick 

“We're nearly out of sight of the 
camp,” Betsy said. ‘‘We shouldn’t go 
o far.” 

“Who's afraid?” 

“T’m not afraid. But what if an In- 
dian sneaked up behind us? What 
would we do?” 

“You've seen no Indians sneakin’ 
up anywnere, have you? What’s all 
this talk about Indian fear?” 


swinging between them 
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“You can’t say they never skulped 
folks.” 

“What I want to see is a buffalo. 
All this talk about buffaloes and 
never a sight of one.” 

“What if you came up to a whole 
herd of buffaloes — thousands and 
thousands like Mr. Ray tells about?”’ 

“I'd shoot what I wanted and let 
the rest go.” 

Betsy tilted her head and looked 
up at the sky. “I thought I heard 
thunder.” 

Jerd turned his head from side to 
side, listening. “It does sound like 
thunder grumblin’. But...” 

Betsy caught Jerd’s arm. ‘“Look' 
Look! It’s a hurricane. Look at the 
dust!” 

“Jimminy whiz! It is a hurricane!” 

“What are we goin’ to do? Jerd., 
what can we do?” Betsy was clinging 
to his arm. 

“We got to hurry, Betsy. We got to 
hurry. .’ Jerd broke into a wild 
run toward camp 

Betsy’s running steps were only 
half as long as Jerd’s. Almost before 
they were well started, he had outrun 
her a hundred feet. He turned back 
and caught her hand. 

“Tt’s comin’ closer!”’ 
3etsy!” 

Betsy was dragged off her feet and 
fell. “I can’t do it, Jerd,” she panted 

Jerd pulled her up. “You got to do 
it. You got to run.” 

Breathless... behind him... Betsy 
crying... ‘*You can’t outrun a hurri- 
cane.” Her feet were flying through 
the air in long leaps as Jerd dragged 
her on. Then she fell again. 

Jerd pulled at her. “Get up. You 
can’t fall like this.”’ 

“It’s not a hurricane,” Betsy pant- 
ed. “There’s no wind. A hurricane 
has to have wind.”’ 

Jerd’s wide eyes st! 
the rising cloud of dust, 
rumbling of thunder. 

‘‘Maybe it’s Indians,” Betsy said. 
She was up, clinging to Jerd’s hand. 

“Indians wouldn’t make a noise 
like that. Oh... it’s comin’ louder. 

. We got to beat it. We got to 
run ‘i 

Off they went again until Betsy 
fell and was dragged a dozen steps. 

“It’s cattle. Jerd. I can hear ’em. I 
can hea! 

“T can see ’em,” Jerd shouted. 

The thunder of hoofs fairly shook 
the ground. Through the great wall 
of dust dark bodies took shape, dark 
bodies with heads down 

‘Buffaloes!’ Jerd shouted. “They'll 
trample us. Run! Run!” 

Like a great storm of dust and 
thunder and dark terror the buffa- 
loes came on, Jerd and Betsy ran as 
they had never run before. They ran 
until they had no breath left in them, 


ne cried. ‘‘Run, 


ained toward 
toward the 





until their eyes were blinded by dust, 
their throats choked. They could 
hear the swish of buffaloes rubbing 
against each other. They could hear 
their panting breath. They could fee] 
the thunder of hoofs. 

On and on. Blood beating in their 
ears like thunder... like the thunder 
of hoofs .. . of a thousand hoofs. ... 
On and on. Past strength to run. Past 
hope of escape. 

Heaven spoke then ... heaven.... 
“Here they are! Jerd! Betsy! God 
save us!” 

A horse ...a horse beside them... 
the snorting of a frightened horse 
a hand reaching down... their 
brother, George’s voice. ... 

“Take my hand. Up! Betsy, put 
your foot on mine. Up!” 

Then the wild gallop of a horse 
fleeing with its load of three out of 
the path of the hurricane of buffaloes. 
“Hold tight around me, Jerd. I'll 
hold you, Betsy. Let the bridle reins 
an 

Jerd’s thoughts ran on to the camp, 
to the safety of the camp in the path 
of this thing that rolled mightily on, 
this terror sweeping across the face 
of the earth. Was that his heart 
pounding? Was it the thunder of 
hoofs? 

The race was ended at last. For an 
nour, two hours, men stood on the 
edge of the camp firing shots into the 
black stream of buffaloes that moved 
continuously into the river and 
across it. Within less than half a mile 
the stream of buffaloes flowed on, 
prevented from overwhelming the 
camp by the steady crack crack of the 
guns. 

“Is there no end to it?” 

“There are thousands of them.” 

“Soon our bullets will be gone.” 

Would there never come an end to 
the buffaloes? The stream of brown 
bodies poured into the river... . 

Another hour. Still the buffaloes 
galloped past with eyes shut tight 
and heads down to the ground. Their 
backs went up and down like the 
waves of the ocean. 

“It’s like a dream,” Jerd said. “It’s 
like a dream that you just can’t wake 
up and leave. ... Look there! What’s 
that?” 

Indians riding after the buffaloes! 
Flanking the brown flood of beasts 
the Indians rode, shooting arrows. So 
intent were they on the chase that 
they did not even look up to see the 

lite men at first. But when they 
looked. they rode on faster. It was a 
mad sport. They followed the herd 
into the river and across it, followed 
them into the plains beyond 

At last the end was reached. Men 
sat back on the ground and wiped the 
dust from their eyes. Father went out 
to see the clutter of the earth left be- 
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hind by the tide of buffaloes. The 
stir of dust was settling. He came 
running back 
‘Come on,” he shouted. “Bring 
knives. Buffalo meat out there to last 
us through to Californy.” 
3uffalo meat! Such a store of it as 
they had thought of. Men 
whetted their knives 
‘We'll have us some master blank- 
ets now.’ 
We'll have us some good meat.” 
That buffalo drove which threat- 
ened such tragedy was, in the end, 
the greatest of blessings. For a whole 
week the camp stood there by the 
‘latte while the drying of meat and 


the curing of hides went on 
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Illustration by Frank Geritz from ‘‘Rolling Whe« 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


There, spread before their gaze was a 


sight... “Californy! Californy!” 


i € ] ley ere pla 
gn fo i to see. A maste story 
Na p ) tn Cr 

UO I i me 1un « A ill A ~ 
ea He inted an eye p the face 
of the cliffs and backed away to get 
ino “Dang me, ef'n I could 
write writin’, 'd put down. words 

longside of thi e that would 

i like th W m B. Ide Never 
Done It. He’s a Liar.’ ” 

Father turned on the man. “Ef’n 


1U Want to write anything, you can 
‘Elisha Lambert Took 
Cattle Up and Over This 
Cliff in 1846.’ ” 

George had found signs of a trail 
leading up by the side of the cliff. “It 
was laid out by a snake,” 


lown. “It weaves back and forth like 


write this 


_ 
vy agons and 


he called 


a snake track.” 

One of the Harlan men followed 
him. He called back, “This is no 
wagon road, but I see no reason why 
cattle can’t climb up here.”’ 

‘hey disappeared for a time and 
then, from far above, George called 
down, “We found a winch thing up 
here. They’ve pulled the wagons up 
by it 
Ropes and chains were collected 
from all the spliced together, 

1 one end carried up the trail to 
the top. Some of the men went to the 
top of the cliff to help with turning 
the winch; some stayed below to tie 
the ropes to the wagons and start 
them straight up the cliff. Here was 
a task at which giants might hesitate. 

The work was slow. For two days 
they heaved and turned and planned. 
At the end of the second day all the 
wagons were safe on top. They had 
not come without damage, and an- 


wagons 





other day was required to make re- 
pairs. The cattle were put upon the 
trail and made to climb up. 


S o the days passed, each day bring- 
ing a new obstacle to the travelers. 
Still the wagons moved nearer and 
nearer to California. On, they rolled 
—on across hills and fields, on across 
the great desert, and into the moun- 
lalns again. 

One day the wagons labored up a 
hill, for always there seemed to be 
one more hill to climb, and when 
George, who was leading that day, 
shouted and threw up his hat, every- 
body stopped their teams and ran 
ahead to see why he was calling. 


There, spread before their gaze, 

was a sight. 
“Californy! 
“It is! It is!” 
‘Three cheers for Californy!”’ 
Below them spread the vast brown 

valley of the Sacramento, le’ 


‘ont ' 
Calitorny: 


velasa 


floor as far as eve could see—a king- 
iom within itself 

‘That line of trees, of green—that 
; 
must pe wl i n flow 

There inotne if green cut- 
I oO to it. Th nu { yne rivel 
emptyin’ into anothe 


Jerd could find no words at first 
But when he looked at the mountains 
surrounding the Sacramento valley, 
“They make the hills of 


irie-dog 


he smiled 
Indiana look like p 
mounds.” 

“They choke me, Jerd,”’ Betsy said 
“These hills and that valley. I can’t 
get a good breath because of the big- 
ness of things.” 

‘Betsy, would you eve! 
turn back from California?”’ 

“Would you, Jerd? Would you turn 
back?” , 

Jerd took a long breath and let his 
swift gaze roam over all the land “I 
could never forget this. I would be 
thinkin’ about it to the end of my 


, 


want to 


davs - 

Father had not a word to say. His 
eyes had that look that sees into fa: 
places. His hat was off. Now he had 
forgotten all those who stood with 
him on the hill and looked over into 
the promised land. As though he 
stood alone with no one to hear, he 
spoke the name, “Californy!” ...As 
though it were a holy word 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEE 

Junior Scholastic will skip an issue 
next week, because of the Easter holi- 
day period. This does not cut down the 
total number of issues during the se- 
mester. Each subscriber will receive 
the full number—16 issues for the 
semester. The next issue will be dated 
April 15, and will be delivered in the 
schools April 10 or 11. 
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SOME FUN 


Charlie Scores Again 


When Charlie McCarthy and Edgar 
Bergen visited New York recently, 
Bergen made reservations for Charlie 
and himself at a well-known restau- 
rant. A few hours before they were 
supposed to appear, Bergen called the 
headwaiter at the restaurant. “I want 
to cancel the reservation I made for 
Charlie McCarthy,” Bergen said. 
“B—But, Mr. Bergen,” stammered the 
headwaiter, ““Aren’t you coming to- 
night?” “Oh, yes, I’m coming,” Bergen 
assured him, “but I won’t bring Char- 
lie. The women who see him kiss him 
—and their lipstick smudges him.” 

Neal O’Hara in N. Y. Post 


Sunday Headline News 
The following Associated Press dis- 
patch appeared in newspapers re- 
cently— 

WINFIELD, Kan., Feb. 24 (AP)— 
Asked for three reasons for attending 
Sunday school and three against, a 
Winfield schoolboy wrote: 

“Reasons for Going—It is the Chris- 
tian thing to do. It will do me some 
good. It pleases grandfather. 

“Reasons for Not Going—I like to 
sleep on Sunday morning. The preach- 
er bores me. My Sunday pants scratch.” 


Raw, Raw 
Mrs. Newlywed 
please.” 
Clerk: “Large or small?” 
Mrs. Newlywed: “Just medium, I 
think. My husband takes a size 16 ¢col- 
lar.” 


“Some oysters, 


A Family Secret 
Medico: “Ask the accident victim 
what his name is, so we can notify his 
family.” 
Nurse (a few minutes later): “He 
says his family knows his name.” 


The Sun Also Rises 
“Dad, why is bread like the sun?” 
asked Junior. 
“T couldn’t say,” Dad confessed. 
“’Cos it rises in the yeast and sets in 
the vest,” said Junior. 


Tucker's Big Chance 

Tucker hadn’t gotten in a basketball 
game all season. He just sat on the 
bench, game after game, hoping Coach 
might give him a chance to Save the 
Day. 

In the final game of the season, 
Tucker’s chance came. It was toward 
the end of the game. Tucker had been 
sitting on the bench, one leg crossed 
over the other. His mind had been en- 
tirely on the game and he was startled 
to hear the Coach calling his name. 

“Tucker, come here, I’m going to put 
you in,” barked the Coach. 

Tucker started to spring off the 
bench, but he couldn't move. 

“Tucker, what’s wrong with you? 
Get a move on,” the Coach commanded. 

“Oh, Coach,” Tucker pleaded, “I 
can’t. My legs are asleep.” 


Ker-Chaw! 


I sneezed a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to earth I knew not where, 

But hard and cold were the looks of 
those 

In whose vicinity I snoze 
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THIS WISE OLD BIRD is one of the thousands 
of freakish roadside stands which catch the 
eyes of motorists along the highways of 
Southern California. They sell anything in the 
“eats” line, each one specializing in some- 
thing like ice cream, sea food, “drip” coffee, 
hot dogs, etc. See also the photo on page 2. 


DEPT. OF FAIR PLAY 
AND ACCURACY 

Junior Scholastic is proud of its 
alert, watchful readers, who were 
quick to detect errors in recent issues 
of the magazine. One statement said 
that President Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ments to the Court included “Justices 
Black, Jackson, and Frankfurter.” This 
should have appeared “Justices Black, 
Reed, and Frankfurter.” Our news 
writer evidently had in mind Robert 
H. Jackson, U. S. Solicitor General. 

In another issue, it was stated that 
Judge Martin T. Manton, who was 
forced to resign as Judge of the Circuit 
Court of the United States, had been 
appointed to his office by President 
Roosevelt. This was an error. He was 
appointed by President Wilson. 

Junior Scholastic wishes to thank 
the following readers for writing about 
these errors: Ellen Ebie, Canton, Ohio; 
Ruth Pollak and Faith Lief, Albert 
Leonard Junior High, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Forrest Compton, Fairview 
School, Reading, Pa.; Mary Zidek, Mo- 
canaqua, Pa.; Viva Roper, Blaine 
School, Butte, Montana; Frances M. 
Terry, Harrison-Morton Junior High, 
Allentown, Pa.; Rita Lutz, Central 
Fairmount School, Cincinnati, O.; Vir- 
ginia La Mothe, Oneida, N. Y., Jr. High; 
Jacquelyn Granert, Toluca, Ill. 

Jacquelyn Granert, of Toluca, UL, 
also wrote to say that in our map (Jan. 
14th issue) showing the leading rail- 
roads going into Chicago, we had the 
Illinois Central R. R. going through 
Joliet. It doesn’t go through Joliet, but 
through Kankakee, which is about 18 
miles south of Joliet. 


Hollywood 


Glamourland 


OLLYWOOD is a magic word. 
When it is pronounced, bright pic- 
tures float through the mind. One 
thinks of lovely Hedy LaMarr, roman- 
tic Charles Boyer, the courtly Leslie 
Howard, and brilliant Bette Davis. 
Hollywood makes people think of 
fine clothes, sparkling jewelry, swim- 
ming pools, limousines, yachts, and 
parties--a perfect round of gay times. 
Hollywood is glamourland. Look up 
the word glamour in your dictionary, 
and you will see that it refers to some- 
thing or somebody whose charm is de- 
ceptive. The object or person appears 
to have qualities that it may not really 
have. W.S. Gilbert, the man who wrote 
the words for the Gilbert & Sullivan 
operettas, expressed it this way in the 
opera, Iolanthe: 


Things are seldom what they seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream. 


The glamour of Hollywood attracts 
thousands of young people who go 
there hoping to get jobs in the movies. 
For every one who is lucky enough to 
get a job in a studio, 999 are turned 
away. 

During a year*, 88 million Ameri- 
cans pay an average admission of 23c 





Highest paid Hollywood star is Jimmy 
Cagney. with salary of $234,000 in 1938. 
Next is Kay Francis with $224,000. Deanna 
Durbin earned $179.350. Photo above shows 
Cagney in his new film, “The Oklahoma Kid.” 


once every week to see a moving pic- 
ture. Over 70% of the movies shown 
to the whole world come from Holly- 
wood. 

Avout 28,000 persons are regularly 
employed in the Hollywood studios, 
but nearly a thousand extras are hired 
every day. In 1937, there were 665 ac- 
tors, 174 directors, and 357 writers un- 
der contract. The annual payroll of 
these people in Hollywood amounts to 
91 billion dollars. 

Hollywood studios spent $152,500,000 
in 1937. Movie fans throtighout the 
world paid about two billion dollars 
to see these movies. 

So you see, movies are not only great 
entertainment they are also a great 
industry. 


*The year for which the 
available is 1937 


i ngeures are 
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BIB and TUCK 


To the Big City on the Night Express 


HE telegram came Tuesday 
evening at suppertime. Tuck 
had just started on his second 


helping of chocolate pudding when 
the doorbell rang. 

“Tll go,” he said, trying to cram 
in another mouthful of pudding and 
managing to drop some of it on the 
tablecloth. “’Scuse, please,” he ad- 
ded hurriedly, hoping that this whiff 
of an apology would take care of both 
his carelessness and his leaving the 
table. 

“Not so fast, son,” Pop cautioned. 
“They'll still be there.”’ 

But Tuck was taking no chances. 
He was already at the front door. 

“Telegram for you, Mom,” he 
called from the hallway and was 
back in a jiffy with the telegram. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mom as she took 
the telegram and tore open the en- 
velope. “‘Well, what do you think of 
this? It’s from Mother. She’s spend- 
ing two weeks in Great City at the 
Century Hotel and wants Bib and 
Tuck to join her there for the Easter 
holidays. ‘My treat,’ she says! And 
she’ll wire money for the rail tick- 
ets.” 

“Oh, boy!” Tuck exclaimed. 
“Haven’t I always said Gran was 
my favorite relative? Great City— 
whoopee! And—say, do you suppose 
Gran would mind if we swapped 
railroad tickets and went by plane. 
Those new ...” 

“Oh, no,” Bib piped up. “I'd rather 
go by train because I’ve never slept 
on one before and- 

“Here now,” Pop said, “aren't you 
two forgetting something? You're 
practically on your way and we 
haven't yet said you could go.” 

3ib’s face fell. “Oh, Pop, you 
‘ouldn’t—you wouldn’t say no!” she 
exclaimed. 

“Of course, he wouldn’t,’”’ Mom 
comforted, seeing that Bib hadn't 
caught Pop’s joking tone of voice 
“You're old enough now to take an 
overnight train trip unaccompanied.” 
She glanced at Tuck and repeated 
with emphasis, “Train, not plane, 
Gran said, and it’s her invitation 
you're accepting. Tuck, do you think 
you can look after Bib—on the train, 
and when you get to Great City, be- 
cause Gran probably won't meet you 
that early in the morning?” 

“Sure thing,” said Tuck, as if his 
5-hour stopover in Great City on his 
way to camp last summer had made 
him Old Man Experience. “All you 
have to do is hop a taxi to the hotel.” 
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Pop chuckled at that. “Okay, Tuck. 
You're probably right about using a 
taxi on that first go-round, when you 
have baggage to carry, but that’s all 
the taxi-ing you'll be able to afford.” 

“Boy, oh boy, when—oh when do 
we leave?” Tuck chanted, prancing 
around the table. “Mom, I'll need one 
extra shirt and—” 

“Just a minute, Tuck,” said Mom. 
“First, we must wire Gran you can 
come—Thursday night, since school 
is out that day. We’d better check on 
the train schedule so we can tell her 


———— 
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Tuck carried his bag—and a top- 
coat on Mom’s insistence—and wore 
his brown hat. “City Slicker Special” 
he called it. “Feels funny to have a 
hat on,” he confided to Pop. Pop said 
nothing; just took another pull on his 
cigar, and let his mind wander back 
to when he was a boy. He thought: 
Did I wear a hat when I was a kid? 

In the station, Pop and Tuck 
marched straight to the ticket-win- 
dow and bought the tickets. Tuck 
wanted to keep both sets of tickets 
in his wallet, but Bib objected. 
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Illustration by Kate Tracy 








Suddenly a bare foot protruded from above . . 


just what time you arrive—” 

“And we'd better make a Pullman 
reservation tonight,” Pop added. 
“Holiday travel will be heavy. I'll re- 
serve asection. Bib can have the low- 
er berth and Tuck the upper.” 


. % ~ 


9:47 P. M. was the departure time 
chalked up on the board, but it was 
only 9:05 when the Tuckers arrived 
at the station. At that, Tuck had been 
practically frantic since seven-thirty, 
when he found out Bib was still 
packing. (It had taken Tuck only ten 
minutes to “throw in a few things” 
that afternoon, but, of course, Mom 
made him take everything out and 
start over, so his clothes wouldn't be 
a mass of wrinkles by the time he 
unpacked them.) 


“Give me my own,” she said, “We 
might get lost from each other, and 


there I would be...er.. . ticket- 
less.” 

Tuck laughed at the prospect of 
his sister being ...er... ticketless. 


Waiting for the train, Tuck exam- 
ined his Pullman ticket and saw that 
it called for Car K, Upper Berth 12. 
Then they all went out to the plat- 
form, and killed time waiting for the 
warning whistle of the Night Ex- 
press. No. 59, the railroaders called 
her. 

“Here she comes!”’ shouted Tuck, 
who detected the glare of the head- 
light before anyone heard the whis- 
tle. 

As the train was pulling to a stop, 
Tuck watched the letters on the Pull- 
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man car windows. Car K came up 
almost at the end. The Pullman por- 
ter placed the portable step on the 
ground, and waited while Bib and 
Tuck kissed Mom goodbye. Tuck al- 
lowed Bib to go in first, then Pop (who 
wanted to see that everything was “all 
right”) went next, followed by Tuck. 

In the car, the porter led them to 
No. 12 section. Most of the berths had 
been made up, but theirs wasn’t. The 
porter placed both bags on the floor, 
and disappeared to look after someone 
else. Just then the train gave a jerk, 
and Pop dashed down the aisle for the 
exit, saying “Goodbye, kids” as he flew. 

Bib and Tuck ran after him, and 
stood on the platform, waving to their 
parents. 

Then they went back into the car 
and sat down in their section. Bib said 
she’d like to have the berths made up, 
so Tuck rang for the porter. They 
watched him make the berths, and ad- 
mired his efficiency. Didn’t seem as 
though he made one unnecessary 
movement, or lost a second’s time. 

“Thank you,” Tuck said, when the 
job was done, and asked the porter if 
it was O. K. to go into the lounge and 
observation car. ““Yes, suh, go two cars 
back—end of the train.” 

Bib said she would stay in her berth. 
“And when you come back, don’t step 
on my face trying to climb up to your 
berth,” Bib warned him. 

“Why, madam,” Tuck chanted, “don’t 
you know they have a ladder for that 
purpose?” 

“Well, then, see that you use it,” 
snapped Bib 

Bib opened her travelling bag and 
took out her case of toilet articles, pa- 
jamas, bathrobe and slippers. These 
(and, of course, her pocketbook) she 
carried to the women’s dressing room. 
She had the whole place to herself, but 
she didn’t spread her things all over 
Better to take less space, she decided, 
than to have to scurry around and 
gather them up if someone happened to 
come in. Bib was so fascinated by the 
tooth-brushing basin with its curved 
spout that she almost brushed all the 
enamel off her teeth. But she tried to be 
neat and not splatter soapy water 
everywhere. After she’d scrubbed her 
face, she wiped out the wash basin with 
her used towel, so that it would be 
clean for the next person 

When she went back into the car, 
she rang for the porter and asked him 
to put her bag underneath the berth 

She had everything she needed for 
the night. Then she climbed in and 
buttoned the curtains together. There 
was the little hammock Tuck had 
talked about ever since his train trip 
last summer! She used it for shoes, 
hose, and underclothing. Against the 
curtain was a coat hanger for her suit 
and coat and a paper bag for her hat 
which she put on the shelf at the foot 
of the berth. After she had stowed her 
pocketbook under her pillow, she was 
a little worried, for fear she'd forget it 
next morning, so she took one of her 
stockings from the hammock to put 
with it. She certainly wouldn’t get off 
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LOOK OUT, WITHERS, IT’LL BITE YOU! 


FUNNY FACES: Which is the funniest: the smiling statue? the amaz 
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‘ Exposition 

ed Jane Withers? 
or the pop-eyed hound-dog in Jane’s clutches? Photo was taken recently when the young 
movie-star visited the Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island, San Francisco. 


Gate International 





DEAR EDITOR 


To THE EpiTor OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In your March 11th issue your movie 
reviewer made a statement that Elea- 
nor Powell, star of Honolulu, “made a 
mess of the hula in tap.” 

We disagree with you very much! It 
is probable that very few people can 
do the dance as she did it. Can you? 

We enjoy Junior Scholastic very 
much 


ViviAN NOLAN and ANN RUBEN, 
East Liverpool. O 
DEAR VIVIAN and ANN 
Indeed, we cannot do the hula. Tap- 
dancing is our specialty. Sometimes we 
break out into a one-man lindy hop. But 
that’s beside the point. We still say that 
Eleanor Powell, as good as she is, made a 
mistake in attempting to tap the hula 
—EDITOR 


NOTICE, HAWAIIAN READERS 

Will our Hawaiian readers please let us 
know what they think of the Eleanor 
Powell version of the hula? 


the train with only one stocking! 

She had just settled back, preparing 
to read a magazine, when she heard 
Tuck asking the porter for “the lad- 
der.” Then she heard him “upstairs,” 
and by the rumblings, bumps, and 
thuds, supposed he was undressing In 
his berth. Suddenly a bare foot pro- 
truded from above. “Psst, Tuck,” Bib 
whispered. “Why didn’t you undress in 
the smoking room; or did you forget 
to bring your bathrobe?” 

“Psst—” came from Tuck. “I just 
wanted to see what it was like to un- 
dress in this coop. And now I'm going 
to hop into the hammock. G’night!” 

—Gay HEAD. 


TRAFFIC PATROL 


Our Front Cover 


Our front cover photo shows seven 
boys of the San Diego Junior Traffic 
Patrol watching Navy plane maneu- 
vers from the deck of the U. S. Navy 
cutter, San Diego, in San Diego harbor. 

The Navy, which has a base at San 
Diego, takes the San Diego Junior 
Traffic Patrol boys on a harbor cruise 
every year. The trip is a reward for 
their services in directing traffic in the 
vicinity of their schools. 

Each morning, noon, and after 
school, the Patrol boys are on duty, 
directing traffic for the safety of their 
fellow-pupils in crossing streets. 

The Patrol is under the co-operative 
supervision of the San Diego Police 
Department and the City School Sys- 
tem. Patrol boys are chosen on the 
basis of their scholastic standing and 
good citizenship record. The efficient 
work of the Patrol in San Diego’s 
schools has made all the pupils more 
aware of the hazards of traffic, and the 
safe way to deal with them. 

The Patrol boys in the front cover 
photograph are 6th and 7th graders of 
the McKinley, Emerson, and Wash- 
ington schools. 


BIB AND TUCK IN CITY 


In the next issue of Junior Scholastic, 
we will go with Bib and Tuck on a little 
spree in the big city. Wheee! (No issue 
of Junior Scholastic next week, because 
of the Easter holiday. The next issue will 
be dated April 15, and you receive it 
in your school April 10 or 11. See notice 
on bottom of page 12.) 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 





EASTER GREETINGS 


UNIOR SCHOLASTIC sends Easter Greetings to you in the form of this 

Easter Bunny crossword puzzle. Fill in the spaces in the rabbit’s checked 
trousers by answering the definitions printed beside the rabbit. The puzzle was 
submitted by Hazel Toms, 9th Grade, Tomah High School, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
Hazel is one of many students who have sent us their puzzles. Some of these 
puzzles will be printed in succeeding issues of Junior Scholastic. 


ACROSS 
3. Name of a gun 
8. Every one 
& 9. Foremost part of body. 
of, 11. Part of the verb “to be” 
Z A 12. A preposition 
\ 14. A conjunction 
TSS 15. Not any 
ay 16. Single spot on cards 
: Bn 17. Covering of a seed 
19. As 
20. To acquire knowledge 
21. Insect 


DOWN 


1. A foreign country 

2. Observe 

3. To have on 

4. North Carolina (abbr.) 

5. Wedge to keep cask from rolling 
6 

7 








. Part of neck in front of spinal column 
. Went swiftly 
10. To perform 
13. Urgent want 
14. Not shut 
. To point something at an object 
18. Doctor (abbr.) 
FZ 20. Note of musical scale 
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WORSE THAN VERSE 


The verse below would never win a prize in poetry class, but it makes a new 
kind of puzzle for you. The last line of each stanza has two omitted words. 
Fill in these omissions by reversing the first or first two letters of two words 
on the third line of each stanza. Thus, if the two words in the third line were “rail” 
and “sat,” the two words that complete the fourth line would be “sail” and “rat.” 
Here's an example: 

A wonderful SIGHT was the FLY, 
As he turned to FIGHT on the SLY. 


Now try your skill at word-reversing in this verse: 


Said the captain to his mate 
“Abandon ship before it’s too late. 
And if the wind will blow right, 
Wen s 2 See We ee & wi we oe 
So off they went o'er the briny deep, 

Where many a brave man now does sleep. 

And though straight west their course did lay, 

Their hearts knew fear — — — — they lose their _.., 


They rowed three nights by the stars in the sky, 

Till finally a distant shore they did spy. 

As soon as they spied that place, 

They — — — — — on their oars and flew over _ . ._~ 


They reached the land with a last long heave, 

And happy were they the sea to leave. 

As they drew away from the tip of the sea. 

They found they were in time for a — — of - -— 


CALIFORNIA LETTERS 


Taking CALIFORNIA, our theme 
for this issue, as the backbone of this 
letter game, we offer you an interesting 
variation of the letter-change puzzle. 
The usual letter-change puzzle gives 
you two words and you are required 
to transform one into the other by 
changing one letter at a time. In the 
puzzle below, we give you the letter 
which is changed at each step, and ask 
you to jumble the three other letters 
of each word to form a new word. We 
start you off by writing in the first 
word: CAST. Now to get the second 
word, drop the letter C, jumble the 
letters A S T, 
and add the let- 
ter E to form a 
new four-letter 
word. For the 
third step, drop 
the letter A and 
form a new 
four-letter word 
from the letters 
S T E which 
must be com- 
bined with the 
letter L. To find 
the rest of the 
words, retain 
the letters STE, 
and add to them 
a different let- 
ter of the remaining letters of the word 
California for each step. Remember to 
jumble the letters S T E every time a 
new four-letter word is formed. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


The objects represented in AN OBJECT 
LESSON were. in the -irst column: 
PLANT, TOP. DOOR, RAT, TRAP, and 
DOLL: and in the second column: COMB. 
BIB, CLAM, LAMB, COIL, and BULL 
The first column letters spelled PORT- 
LAND. The second column letters gave 
you COLUMBIA. 

In FOOD FOR THOUGHT the foods 
teamed up with the countries as follows: 
Rice—China; Frogs’ legs—France; Spa- 
ghetti—Italy; Ham and eggs—United 
States; Corned beef and cabbage—Ireland: 
Hot tamales—Mexico: Seal meat—Green- 
land; Goulash—Hungary: Sauerkraut— 
Germany; Sukiyaki—Japan. 

LOST YOUTH brought you: Dog— 
Puppy; Cat—Kitten; Goat—Kid; Horse— 
Colt, Filly, or Foal; Lion—Cub; Sheep— 
Lamb; Tree—Sapling: Fowl—Chick: Ow! 
—Owlet; Cow—Calf. 

You should have come DOWN THE 
STEPS like this: 


TO 

POT 
POST 
ESTOP 
POSTER 
POSTERN 
POINTERS 




















